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"How is she? How does she take it?"

"She is wonderful. Believe me, Marsh, Sybil is a won-
derful creature, brave, calm, collected, co-operative. She
was the only one not to blame me for the accident."

"Blame you?"

"Naturally, whom else? It's I who tried to get the opera
out of the old rut, It's I who had all the new ideas, it's I who
believes that opera in 193 9 can't be done exactly as it was done
in 1890. It's I who got fired, I, the Jew, the alien, the reformer,
the damn nuisance, kick'him out, let him die, serves him right."

"I am sorry," Bob murmured. He was not much inter-
ested in Dr. Mayer's difficulties, although he felt a passing
pity. " The man is shot to pieces," he thought. But Mayer
had to talk to someone and he went on all the same,
whether Bob wanted to hear it or not.

"He is dead and that's very sad and a rotten shame, for
he was a great artist; but believe me, Marsh, one dead man
more or less doesn't make much difference. Maybe I know
death too well to be impressed by it.. We are too well ac- .
quainted, death and I, and there was too much dying going
on in my generation, it made us hard-boiled and thick-
skinned or we wouldn't have survived it. Listen, I was a
boy of seventeen when I went into the war, I was one of those
crazy youngsters who sang when they made their first attack.
There were not many of us who came back, but I did. I was
in the war as long as it lasted except the three times I got
wounded or gassed and went on leave. I've been through the
retreat, through the famine, the street fights at home, the
revolutions number one and two, I've been in a prison camp
twice. Three of my best friends * committed suicide. My
little brother was killed on the street, my mother died of a
broken heart. My sister was herded into a barrack and refused
medical attention when she had her first baby. She's been
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